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__ iilincis U Library 


“What ‘Terms Can End the Cold War? 


Mr. Jounson: This past week 
ly old peace reared its ugly head 
the Soviet Union, according to the 
mmentators, launched a “peace 
fensive” against the United States. 
ist Wednesday the State Depart- 
ent analyzed the issues which Stalin 
s said could be discussed profitably 
the United States and Russia. The 
ate Department told Stalin that 
merica would not enter into bi- 
eral negotiations and that the 
ints at issue could be settled 
rough various international agen- 
s. Yesterday the official Russian 
ws agency Tass renewed the charge 
at the United States was responsible 
‘ the present state of Soviet-Ameri- 
1 relations. 

Has America failed to use a chance 
- peace? Has the State Depart- 
snt’s attitude cost the United 
ates world prestige? Are we un- 
spared for peace? Are we unable to 
| the Russians what concessions 
sy would have to make to satisfy 
> objectives of American foreign 
licy? Are we stumbling toward 
ir?” What terms can end the cold 
rp 

Now, if we are going to discuss 
lat terms can end the cold war, we 
tainly must ask how we define 
- cold war. 


SENATOR Fercuson: Of course, war 
in extension of diplomatic policies, 
J this cold war:is something new. 
is between peace and war. It is 


> 


brought about by the Soviet policy 
and our counterpolicy. Russia’s pol- 
icy is to seek control of neighboring 
states—the first step in its master-plan — 
of world change. This is to dominate 
those states. At the present time it 
has been confined chiefly to the neigh- 
boring states, but we find this policy 
also in Korea, we find it in Greece, 
we find it all over Europe and in 
China. Now, our policy is one of con- 
tainment of Russia and of preserving 
independence and rights of self-de- 
termination among states. The issue 
is one, therefore, as to whether or not 
these two ideologies can exist in the 
world—and that today is the cold 


war. 


Mr. JoHnson: And you, Senator 
Pepper, how would you define the 


cold war? 


Senator Pepper: I would say that 
the cold war, so called, going on to- 
day between the Soviet Union and 
the United States is a political, a 
power, a propaganda, and an eco- 
nomic struggle between those two 
great powers. Each nation, I believe, 
is striving to secure its safety, to fur- 
ther its interest, and to promote those 
policies and principles in which it 
believes. There are conflicts in all 
these spheres between our two great 
countries. The problem, therefore, is 
to find a way by which these conflicts 
may honorably be reconciled and dis- 
solved. 
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Mr. Jonson: And you, Senator 
Flanders, how would you define the 


cold war? 


Senator Fianpers: I would say 
that the cold war is a new name for 
a new thing. In a way it is the old 
term of strained relations, but it is 
strained relations as actively pursued 
instead of passively endured. We are 
actively straining relations to the 
limit of our ability; and so are the 
Russians on their side. The objectives, 
the purpose on the part of the Rus- 
sians—or at least the way in which 
they are carrying on the cold war—is 
the extension of their social ideas and 
of their territorial influence to the 
limit of their ability. And ours is set- 
ting limits on that expansion. 


Mr. JoHNson: Since we are in a 
cold war, that naturally assumes that 
the United States has a fixed foreign 
policy. Yet, just yesterday, Senator 
Taft said: “We have been pro-Com- 
munist, and we have been anti-Com- 
munist. We have been pro-Zionist, 
and we have been anti-Zionist. There 
seems to be no underlying principle 
by which we can judge the question 
of what our future policy shall be.” 
If this is true, what objective do we 
have in the so-called “cold war’? 


SENATOR FeErcuson: Of course, 
what Senator Taft said is true. That 
leaves us wondering just whether or 
not we have a policy. It has been sug- 
gested from time to time that it 
would be well for our State Depart- 
ment to enter diplomatic relations 


with our own people. If they did that, 


then they would be able to tell 
people just what our policy was—anq 
by so telling our people, Russia wo 
find it out, I am sure. 


Senator Pepper: For myself I wi 
say that that statement of Senate 
Taft is about as accurate as ma 
other statements that he has madi 
We have a far more consistent fox 
eign policy than Senator Taft has; 
consistent public policy. However, 
will say that, while we may differ . 
times and may change our methocy 
nevertheless, in the furtherance of ow 
efforts, to secure our own safety, 
further our own interest, and to pri 
mote those things in which we bi 
lieve, we may have at one time dow 
one thing and at one time another~ 
we may have cooperated with foreigs 
countries when it appeared possibt 
to cooperate, and sometimes been 
conflict when it appeared impossibi 
to cooperate. While I have not alwaa 
agreed with the details of our foreig 
policy, I think that the charge is u 
justifiable that we do not have a fe4 
eign policy. 


SENATOR FLanpers: I wondi 
whether we are interested in w 
are the objectives of the cold war 
with what ought to be the objectiy 
of the cold war. So far as what the of 
jectives are, I find myself, Senati 
Pepper, in the same situation whii 
Senator Taft has described and wii 
which Senator Ferguson has agree 
As to what ought to be the objective 
I think that they are fairly clear. 
do not want to be an isolated garris 


ate in a Communist world. The ob- 
ctive is to avoid that situation. 


Mr. Jounson: When I was over- 
as last fall, I noticed that there was 
reat concern and great fear on the 
art of many peoples as to just what 
1e policy of the United States was. 
hey are fearful that we change too 
ften in our policy. And yet yesterday 
1e State Department issued a state- 
ent that the recent refusal to have 
lateral negotiations has not by any 
eans damaged this country’s pres- 
e overseas. Looking at this prob- 
of the cold war, how do we end 
e cold war? Can it be ended only 
unconditional surrender by the 
ssians? 


Senator Fercuson: As I said be- 
re, I think that we have two dia- 
etrically opposed ideologies. Ours 
one to allow nations freely to select 
eir own governments. That of Rus- 
is one of compulsion, one of tak- 
nations over as satellites and put- 
g these nations in the Russian sys- 
. If that is true, as I see it today, 
can only negotiate in one of two 
ys—either by surrender upon the 
rt of Russia or by appeasement. For 
part, I do not want appeasement 
der the same conditions as Cham- 
rlain got it from Hitler; and, there- 
€, until some time in the future 
en Russia is willing to see our 
ral side, our side of justice, our 
e which is certainly the right side, 
& cannot have peace. 

ENATOR Pepper: Nations can just 


well get together and honorably 
tle their differences as individuals 
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can, without being forced to the horn 
either of surrender or of appease- 
ment. Most nations strive to secure 
their own safety. Most nations try to 
promote the things which are of in- 
terest to them. Most nations try to 
further the principles in which they 
believe. That is what we are doing; 
that is what the Soviet Union is do- 
ing; that is what all other nations do. 
I never lose the hope, and recent 
events have confirmed the confidence 
which I have had, that we might find 
a way of honorably adjusting these 
differences which now divide us. If 
we will simply negotiate, if we will 
confer, if we will consult with one 
another about these differences, and 
if we will try to find the basis for 
agreement between the two of us, I 
have every reason to believe that it 
can be done. But meanwhile, mind 
you, that means that we should go 
right ahead with building up our 
strength so that we can have the 
power to make ourselves felt in what 
we propose. 


SENATOR FLaNnpeErRs: Does the hon- 
orable solution of which you are 
speaking, Senator Pepper, include 
permitting those nations in which 
militant minorities have overcome 
majorities to remain in their present 
condition as unwilling satellites of 
Russia? 


Senator Pepper: I do not know 
exactly what the Senator means. 
Would he particularize a little bit? 


Senator Franpers: Czechoslo- 
vakia is an example—and Hungary. 
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Senator Pepper: Undoubtedly the 
basis of agreement should be that no 
nation should intervene in the inter- 
nal affairs of any other country. 


SENATOR FLANDERS: When one na- 
tion has, what do you want to do? 


SENATOR Pepper: That is one of 
the subjects which we should discuss 
in the conference and around the 
conference table. 


SENATOR FErcuson: Therefore, you 
must have surrender. 


SENATOR Pepper: Oh, now, if you 
are going to say that either side has 
got to go through the humiliation of 
surrender before we bring the differ- 
ences to an end, then you rule out all 
honorable adjustment of the cold war. 


Mr. Jounson: Then you would all 
agree, I gather from this discussion so 
far, that these proposals of the last 
two weeks which have come from the 
Soviet Union are not a fraud. Some 
commentators, you know, have de- 
nounced these proposals as simply 
means to interfere in domestic Amer- 
ican politics; and these commentators 
have made Henry Wallace a whip- 
ping boy. This attitude seems to me 
to obscure the basic problem, which 
is how to reach peace. 


Senator Pepper: The best way to 
find out whether they are a fraud or 
not is to take them at face value and 
to see whether the Russians are pre- 
pared to follow through or not, or 
whether they are a fraud. 


SENATOR Fercuson: There are, I 
believe, certain questions that can- 


not be compromised, but I do not be-; 
lieve that America should ever close + 
the door to proper negotiations. We: 
have been negotiating in the past. Wes 
feel that our negotiations with Rus- 
sia have not been successful. The Rus- 
sians have not kept their word. Even; 
at that, we must, as Americans whoo 
believe in right and justice, keep thes 
door open. But I do not think that thes 
way to do it is as Mr. Wallace did it. 
The way to do it is for us to have a 
agenda first to determine what areq 
the problems to be discussed. Theres 
are certain problems which we can 
not directly and independently andy 
solely discuss with Russia, because 
they involve the rights and the inde 
pendence of other nations and there: 
fore must be discussed where other 
nations are present. 


SENATOR Pepper: Are you opposec{ 
to bilateral negotiations? 


Senator FErcuson: I am if they ina 
volve other nations. Let us take, fo: 
instance, in 1939, when Russia and 
Germany agreed to divide Europes 
What came? The war. And it co: 
tinued. And our nation cannot affor¢ 
to go in and to divide up other nay 
tions or to allow Russia’s domination 
of those nations. 


SENATOR FLanpers: I just want ti 
indicate my assent to what both Senaj 
tor Pepper and Senator Ferguso) 
have said. I am in accord with the 
that we should not close the door ti 
negotiations. 


Senator Pepper: Why, certainly 
If we do that, of course, we can neved 
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. 
ome to an agreement. Now, there 
re certain things which I think can 
e adjusted by bilateral discussion— 
ur attitude toward each other, this 
Jeological war which we are carry- 
1g on against each other, the inter- 
ention by each in the internal af- 
airs of the other, at least their inter- 
ention in our internal affairs in the 
upport of communism, and so on. 
ose are things which can be dis- 
issed between the two of us. And 
en, of course, matters which have 

do with the general peace and 
ell-being of Europe, economic or 
litical, of course, should be dis- 
sed with other people. But the im- 
rtant thing is to get the discussions 
der way and to get this talk started 
hich will bring this cold war to an 
d. 


SENATOR FERGuson: We are con- 
cting, for instance, the lend-lease 
ttlement. We gave Russia, during 
e last war, some eleven billion dol- 
rs of lend-lease goods. We have 
en carrying that settlement on from 
e to time. We are not getting any- 
here with it. Now we are talking 
ith the Russians directly today 
out the treatment of our nationals 
Russia. We are negotiating with 
em as to how we can get wives of 
nericans out of Russia. It does not 
ean that we have closed the door. 
ink that it has been very unfor- 
inate that Mr. Wallace wrote his 
rer. It clouds the issue. The State 
partment has taken the attitude 
w that it is all a fraud. Many people 
ll agree with them—the way it was 


written and the way it was answered. 
When you read the letter and you 
read the answer, it looks as if there 
was some collusion between the two. 


SENATOR Pepper: Maybe the State 
Department should have written the 
letter instead of Mr. Wallace. 


Mr. Jounson: That is just the 
point. Somewhere, somebody has to 
open the first door so that we can 
discuss what terms will end the cold 
war. And since that is the main trend 
of our Rounp Taste today, let us 
turn directly to specific terms that we 
would consider possibilities for end- 
ing this cold war. Senator Flanders, 
have you not a proposal that is pend- 
ing in the Senate for changing the 


United Nations? 


SENATOR FLANpeERs: Yes. May I just 
say a word or two first about some 
of the difficulties of ending the cold 
war. Some of them are intangibles. 
Russia is convinced that war is in- 
evitable between capitalism and com- 
munism. Just how do you tackle that 
in, these terms? It is not so much a 
matter of territory and the surrender 
of armed forces as it is when you are 
ending a hot war or a military war. It 
seems to me that in a sense the terms 
for ending the cold war must to a 
considerable extent hinge on certain 
intangibles, and I want to make a 
suggestion with regard to that. 

If we drive Russia out of the 
United Nations, the cold war goes 
on; or if she secedes from the United 
Nations, the cold war goes on. There 
is no remedy there. If it goes into a hot 
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war, the cold war is lost. Is not the de- 
sirable alternative the reforming and 
the reshaping—not by destruction 
and rebuilding but by improving—of 
the United Nations into a competent 
operating force for world peace, and 
then enticing or drawing the Rus- 
sians into it through the effectiveness 
of our cold war? 


SENATOR Pepper: It seems to me 
that the subject falls into three cate- 
gories: First, we must make peace— 
that is to say, come to an end of 
World War II by the formalization 
of peace treaties. That is the first 
thing. Secondly, we must honorably 
adjust these differences which now 
divide us and which provoke this cold 
war in which we are now engaged. 
Thirdly, we must build up and 
strengthen and use the United Na- 
tions Organization. If we can accom- 
plish those three objectives, we will 
have a stabilized world. 


SENATOR FERcuson: But you say 
that we must make peace in relation 
to the present war that we have 
fought by arms, which was a hot war. 
I think that the present cold war is so 
tied up into the present peace of the 
hot war that we have got to settle 
both of them. Let us take, for in- 
stance, the division of Germany, the 
division of Korea, what is going on in 
China, Austria. All those questions 
are so tied up with Russia’s domina- 
tion and her unwillingness to do any- 
thing unless she can have a Com- 
munist state in Germany and in Aus- 
tria that you cannot settle the one 
without settling the other. 


Senator Pepper: That is the rea- 
son it is essential that we get together, 
bring these differences out in thed 
open and at the council table, and try; 
to find some way to adjust them. I am 
confident that no part of the world} 
wants war, and so we can have peace.; 


SENATOR FLANDERs: It seems to me# 
that we must have less criticism 0: 
the State Department in their en-. 
deavor to sign a peace treaty after thes 
hot war than of their conduct of thex 
cold war. It would seem to me thati 
everything reasonable has been done 
to get a peace treaty, and we haves 
failed. It looks to me as though one off 
the objectives of the cold war has ta¢ 
be the getting of the final peace fom 
World War II. We have failed 
every other way, and we have to con. 
tinue the cold war until Russia be# 
comes willing to meet on an equal: 
basis with this country and the other 
nations around the peace table. 


R. JOHNSON: You have raised an 
aire issue here on the problen 
of peace in this world. Essentially: 
must any terms for a settlement o 
the cold war be an over-all settlement 
or can we approach this in a pieces 
meal fashion, solving one problem at 
atime? 


SENATOR FErcuson: It should be 
settled as an over-all problem. But 
the difficulty is with our diplomats 
They insist on taking these problemi 
as piecemeal problems; and, jus 
about the time they discuss one anq| 
get some kind of a settlement on onij 


issue, they then leave it and go td 


bail 
49 
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me other. Then they go back and 
ud that they have made a mistake 
1 the first issue. That is why we have 
en shifting from one place to an- 
her. That is the reason that there is 
nfusion. That is the reason that the 
nited States is using the United Na- 
ons when she wants to use it for her 
nefit and not using it when she 
inks that it is not to her benefit. We 
ive to try to settle these problems. 
hile it looks dark in the future, if 
can really get able statesmen here 
America, and all over the world, 
© understand these problems and 
10 know that we must do more 
just piecemeal solution, then we 
Il get somewhere. 


SENATOR Pepper: That is the rea- 
that I have always insisted that 
must bring all these difficulties out 
0 the open, catalogue them, sit 
wn around the council table, and 
k about them. We should say to the 
sians, for example: Now, if you 
fearful of your own security, we 
enter into arrangements with 
which will remove that fear. 
en we should say: You are inter- 
ing in the internal affairs of other 
es: We object to that. We want 
t stopped. Then we should say to 
m: You have a rehabilitation 
blem in your own country, where 
Germans devastated vast areas. 
lin told me that the Germans left 
nty-five million homeless in Rus- 
We have not given them any eco- 
ic aid to speak of since the war 
ed. I think that if the Russians 
ld agree to stop intervening in 


the affairs of other states, if they 
would do their part toward ending 
this cold war, we should try to bring 
them into the Marshall Plan and help 
them with the rehabilitation problem 
which they have as a result of the 
destruction of the Germans. That 
would make for a better world for 
us all. 


SENATOR Fercuson: I cannot quote 
Mr. Stalin, because last August I 
asked for a visa to get into Russia, and 
he would not grant it, so I am not 
able to quote him. But I want to say 
that the trouble with Senator Pep- 
per’s last statement is that, if we do 
just that thing, we are going to do 
what Henry Wallace wanted to do— 
divide the world into spheres of influ- 
ence—and thus are going to do it just 
like Ribbentrop and Molotov did it 
in 1939. 


SENATOR Fianpers: Furthermore, 
Russia had her chance to come into 
the Marshall Plan. She was urged to. 
She was to get the kind of relief that 
the other nations of Europe were get- 
ting, and she refused. That thing has 
already been done and is on the 
record. And Russia likewise with- 
drew all her satellite states from the 
Marshall Plan. 


Senator Pepper: But maybe the 
Russians have discovered their mis- 
take. The only thing I wish to em- 
phasize is that this cold war is costing 
us about fourteen billion dollars a 
year to maintain our military estab- 
lishment. It is costing us over five 
billion dollars a year just for the 
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Marshall Plan countries in Europe. It 
is a very expensive cold war. If we 
could get the Russians to stop inter- 
vening in the internal affairs of other 
peoples, to stop stirring up strife 
through the Communist party, if we 
could get them to take honorable part 
in the settlement of these difficulties 
and in disarmament, would it not be 
money well spent to let them come 
into the Marshall Plan and help them 
to rehabilitate their economy? 


Mr. Jonson: We are all agreed 
on one point on this cold war—that is, 
the importance of utilizing the 
United Nations. And it is quite clear 
from reading some commentators 
that they feel that the Russians alone 
have wrecked the United Nations. 
Yet we ourselves, when it has been to 
our advantage, have frequently not 
used the United Nations. That is, we 
have by-passed the United Nations on 
the Palestine question and recogni- 
tion; we have by-passed it on other 
issues. What is the problem of using 
the United Nations agencies if we 
really want peace? 


SENATOR Fercuson: Back in 1945 
the American people were led to the 
conclusion that the United Nations 
was the one means of solving inter- 
national problems, and now we have 
drifted away from that. Yes, we say, 
the great preponderance of the evi- 
dence is that Russia has in a way 
wrecked it. But there is also some con- 
clusive evidence that we have not 
used it. Our statesmen say that the 
reason that we do not use it is that 
we know that Russia is going to 


block any measure, and therefore wes 
have not used it on that ground. I da 
not think that that is a good ground 
We ought to try to use it. We ought ta 
be just as energetic in trying to solve 
these problems up in the United Na. 
tions as we are in arming. We must be 
strong, we must arm, until we ge 
that machinery; but we must use the 
United Nations and make it strong 


Senator Franpers: I would gq 
further than you have in saying tha 
we have not used the United Nations 
I would say that we are definitely 
wrecking the United Nations in tha 
by-passing of it, in our continuous 
rapid, and unexpected shifts 
policy, and in such little incidents ae 
the fact that the Russians at Lake Suct 
cess knew of the President’s recogni 
tion of the new Jewish state beforz 
Senator Austin did. I say that that i 
active wrecking of the United Nez 
tions. 


Mr. JoHNson: You want to reop 
ganize the United Nations, Senatcd 
Flanders. Are you proposing worl! 
government? 


SENATOR FLanpers: I do not war. 
to reorganize it by tearing it do 
and building it up complete. We cai 
move just as fast as popular opinicg 
and public support the world ove 
can be induced to move; and that wi 
be movement and not decay and di 
struction. 


SENATOR Pepper: My thought is, | 
I said a while ago, that we must mo» 
along three fronts: One is to find|} 
basis to settle World War II by peaa} 
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reaties; the second, to adjust at the 
souncil table these differences that 
ire responsible for this cold war; and, 
he third, to build up, to strengthen, 
und to use the United Nations Or- 
ganization. There have been many 
imes when we have not used the 
United Nations as we should. We 
aave by-passed it. We were striving 
© create conditions, we said, which 
would make it possible to use the 
nited Nations Organization. But 
e United Nations Organization 
ill work; it can be strengthened if 
e will use it and if we will take our 
roblems there and thresh them out 
n the forum of the United Nations. 
I would just like to say here that I 
m very encouraged. I recently read 
newspaper article that indicates 
hat the American Bible Society is 
ending one million, seven hundred 
nd twelve thousand Bibles to Russia. 
at indicates to me that good things 
re going on over there that offer en- 
ouragement and hope to us. 


SENATOR FLAnpgErs: I am not dis- 
couraged about getting Russia into a 
United Nations reorganized on a 
working basis. There are some things 
which Russia has wanted for genera- 
tions, like access to the warm seas, 
which can be given by a strong 
United Nations. She has a stake in it. 
We have to sell her that stake. 


Mr. Jounson: Amid the hysteria 
and fear pervading many circles, the 
deadly seriousness of American-So- 
viet relations must not be ignored. As 
John Knight wrote in the Chicago 
Daily News yesterday: “Firmness in 
foreign policy does not mean slam- 
ming the door in Russia’s face. That 
is an evidence of weakness, not 
strength. ... If our desire for peace is 
as earnest and sincere as our procla- 
mations, no artificial barriers should 
be allowed to stand in the way of con- 
stant discussions with Russia through 
our diplomatic representatives.” 


CONSIDERATIONS IN THE MAKIN 
OF FOREIGN POLICY 


A Psychological Approach to Foreign Policy* 
By MALCOLM SHARP 


I 


SOME ten days after American, 
British, and Russian victories had 
made us secure in the occupation of 
Japan, Mr. Byrnes and his associates 
in the Council of Ministers began the 
London Conference. On the way 
over, we are told, Mr. Byrnes and his 
advisers decided that they must treat 
Russia as a threat and a danger. As 
far as one can tell from Mr. Byrnes’s 
book, he and his advisers were par- 
ticularly influenced by two considera- 
tions. First, Russia was acquiring ter- 
ritory which would make her coun- 
try “almost” as large as czarist Rus- 
sia’s country, and she was asking for 
“control” of the Dardanelles and a 
mandate in North Africa, “preferably 
Tripolitania.” At some time, perhaps 
later than the trip to London, Mr. 
Byrnes came to regard German rec- 
ords of Stalin’s pressure on Hitler, 
beginning with the Battle of France, 
as further evidence of a revival of 


* Paper read on January 31, 1948, at a symposium in celebration of the one-hundred 
anniversary of the Community Service Society of New York. Reprinted by special permissio 


czarist imperial ambitions. Second] 
Russia had indicated a disposition t 
control the Balkans. Mr. Byrnes was 
particularly impressed by the domii 
neering Russian treatment of Rui 
mania in February, 1945, late in th 
German war. 

Each line of evidence will, of 
course, bear various interpretations 
Mr. Byrnes, however, commence 
the conference on September 11, com 
vinced that he must be on guar 
against the Russians and check theia 
culpable desire for territory and pow 
er. The Potsdam Agreement pro; 
vided that, in the case of each of the 
treaties before the conference, the 
parties to the corresponding armistice 
should prepare the treaty, except that 
France should join in preparing the 
treaty with Italy. The other minis 
ters were therefore agreeably sur 
prised, according to a report in the 
New York Times, when Molotov o. 
the first day agreed to a motion, r 


aed 
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rded in a signed minute, admitting 
ance and China to the discussion of 
the treaties, though without en- 
‘gement of their voting rights. 
This was the first and last hour of 
ncord, after the war, between the 
nited States and Russia. From then 
| Suspicion, and its constant com- 
nion, untrustworthiness, grew. 
mcerned about Russian forces in 
ern Europe, Mr. Byrnes seems to 
ve been genuinely surprised that 
aconference on Italian and satellite 
ties, Mr. Molotov showed concern 
ut American forces in Japan. In 
background there was already 
ubtless, also, Russian concern 
ut American and British forces in 
stern Germany and particularly 
ut British occupation forces in the 
hr. 
n the first days France and China 
ported the United States and 
eat Britain in the discussion of the 
es with Russia which appeared at 
e in the consideration of the pro- 
ed treaties. The French claim to 
ticipation in settling the affairs of 
rope had been belittled by Stalin 
m an early day in earlier confer- 
es. The Chinese claim was in some 
ys less strong than the French, so 
as European affairs were con- 
ned. 
olotov seems to have been in- 
singly troubled by the combined 
bal opposition to his position. At 
es, judging from the New York 
es reports, French and Chinese 
icipation in discussion was about 
ffective as votes would have been. 


Though the point has not so far as I 
know been publicly argued, Molo- 
tov’s original concession to France 
and China seems to have been simply 
a present permission and not a prom- 
issory undertaking. At any rate, on 
September 22, Molotov took the posi- 
tion that his concession was not au- 


_ thorized by his government, which 


had been a party to the Potsdam 
Agreement, and was therefore inef- 
fective. 

With protracted controversy over 
parties, drafting, and terms in peace 
conferences, we have since gone on to 
Balkan and Iranian crises, accompa- 
nied constantly by the struggle in 
China. Today the economic, polit- 
ical, and military forces of the two 
great powers are, for practical pur- 
poses, in conflict across the face of 
the world. 

Mr. Byrnes may have been correct 
in his estimate of the situation. On 
the other hand, he may have created 
the conflict which he worked and 
struggled to prevent. 

Looking back over history, one 
may come to the conclusion that ra- 
tional considerations, including eco- 
nomic considerations, have had rela- 
tively little effect in producing fight- 
ing and wars. Fear has played a 
great part, and such irrational fac- 
tors as hostility, a source or cause of 
fear, have played the greatest part. 
Again and again, from before the 
Peloponnesian War, at least to the 
war of 1914, the consciously unin- 
tended sequence of events has re- 


peated itself. On this view, Mr. 
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Byrnes and his advisers, like Mr. 
Molotov and his advisers, have simply 
joined the ancient dance of fear, sus- 
picion, rivalry, blame, and hate. 


II 
The child is father of the foreign 


secretary, and we may therefore 
profitably look now for a little at the 
family. The family is the source of 
peace and war. Children, like na- 
tions, are more or less friendly and 
peaceful, more or less hostile and war- 
like. 

If we knew better why this is so, it 
would probably help us as teachers, 
parents, citizens, and practitioners of 
government, including law. The fact 
is that we understand almost nothing 
about the first origins of love and 
hate, in the child or in the commu- 
nity. 

The capacity for developing a pro- 
pensity to nurse at his mother’s breast 
seems to be present early in the child’s 
life. It is presumably the source of the 
simple undifferentiated propensity to 
eat and drink which is in turn pre- 
sumably the source of the elaborately 
conditioned propensities which ex- 
press themselves in later nutritional 
habits. With sexual organs, the new- 
born child has also a capacity for 
developing reproductive propensities. 
To a limited extent, then, nutritional 
propensities and reproductive pro- 
pensities are “innate” or, better, un- 
conditioned propensities, as distin- 
guished from conditioned propensi- 
ties, or “habits.” 


The students of normal child psy- 


chology warn us against going 
ther. There are differences indeed 
tween the propensities to kill exhil 
ed by the relatively peaceful Sov 
American monkeys and the props 
sities to kill exhibited by the relati 
pugnacious Old World monke 
particularly the baboons and 
higher apes, our closer relations. ] 
the most careful students of c 
psychology find no evidence for: 
against the existence of any anir 
instincts or impulses of hostility ’ 
any observations which they h 
been able to make of children bef 
conditioning factors have appeare 
their experience. 

Difference of opinion on the 
ter appears in two classics of psycl} 
analytical literature. The differer 
of opinion itself reminds us of ¢ 
ignorance. Suttee thought social: 
nonerotic love, appearing with n 
ing, an innate propensity of first ii 
portance for the purposes of later lil 
He attacked Freud’s opinion that t 
significant innate dispositions 3 
those toward erotic love and tha 
toward aggressive hostility. 

The opinions are doubtless bas 
on rough clinical experience. It 
be that they are to be explained, 
ther, in part at least, by philosophic 
artistic, personal, and cultural inf 
ences. Suttee prefers Christian teaa 
ing, while Freud expresses himself: 
symbols somewhat like those of t 
ancient pre-Socratic religion of Ei 
pedocles. Freud’s own  obsessiow 
traits and their possible influence | 
his doctrine have been considered | 
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-Ranyard West. Suttee’s opinion 
erhaps appropriate for an English- 
n, and Freud’s—on various ac- 
nts—for a resident on the Conti- 
it. At any rate, a psychology of 
chology is developing now, and 
vill doubtless help us to appraise 
personal influences affecting doc- 
es of innate propensities. Among 
er things, this psychology will 
readers against accepting pat- 
as of doctrine because they like 
m or because they dislike them, or 
till more—simply because they are 
first patterns which attract a cu- 
is attention and give it security in 
midst of puzzles. 

sociology of anthropology is also 
led, to help us approach the an- 
pologists’ views about innate dis- 
tions with appropriate caution. In 
Osition to some _ psychiatrists, 
y anthropologists have gone to 
emes in minimizing the possibil- 
at there are innate propensities 
ostile aggression. In 1941 Mali- 
ski did not indeed go so far as to 
y the existence of any such pro- 
sities. But twice, in an article on 
thropology and War,” he sug- 
ed a clue to his own bias by the 
of the same curious form of argu- 
t. All propensities, unlike hun- 
or reproductive propensities, are 
itioned; hostile propensities are 
rent from hunger and reproduc- 
propensities; therefore, hostile 
ensities are conditioned. The use 
efinition in the major premise de- 
ines the conclusion. Moreover 
like” and “different from” create 


two different middle terms. Hostile 
propensities differ from hunger and 
reproductive propensities indeed; but 
they may also, so far as available evi- 
dence indicates, be like them in sig- 
nificant respects. 

Another of Malinowski’s argu- 
ments may be expressed in much the 
same form. All hostile activities, un- 
like national wars, are not wars; 
primitive hostile activities are differ- 
ent from national wars; therefore, 
primitive hostile activities are not 
wars. Malinowski was too great an 
observer and scientist to deny flatly 
the possibility that unconditioned 
hostile propensities exist, to dismiss 
primitive hostile activities as wholly 
irrelevant to the problems of modern 
war, or to put his arguments into 
quite such an unproductive form as 
the “derivations” that have just been 
sketched. Even in their crude form, 
it will be apparent that the argu- 
ments have at least a provocative 
force. Nevertheless, like the theories 
of Suttee and Freud, Malinowski’s 
position is a reminder that hope and 
fear, taste, the influences of place and 
time, and the disposition to more or 
less random pattern-making may 
affect the treatment of matters of vital 
concern, like hostile aggression. 

The students of normal child psy- 
chology have singular advantages for 
the study of hostility. They are free 
from two influences which may 
affect the best psychiatrists: the bias 
which may come from preoccupation 
with pathological cases and the ur- 
gent sense of necessity for working 
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out something which may help suf- 
fering patients. Child psychologists 
have ordinarily one advantage over 
the anthropologist. Their subject 
matter is likely to be also their day-to- 
day responsibility. They must not 
only study children; ordinarily they 
will be helping children of various 
types to live pleasant, happy, and ef- 
fective lives. They have, of course, 
limitations corresponding to advan- 
tages enjoyed by psychiatrists and an- 
thropologists. Nevertheless, it is not 
surprising that students of child life 
have recognized most clearly that we 
are still unable to determine whether 
the propensity to hostile aggression 
is unconditioned or conditioned. 

It probably makes somewhat less 
difference than is usually assumed. 
Unconditioned propensities, it is sup- 
posed, are harder to manage or to 
control than are conditioned tenden- 
cies. But reproductive propensities 
may be managed and controlled, to 
a considerable degree, in a monas- 
tery. And, on the other hand, a con- 
ditioned propensity may be extraor- 
dinarily difficult to change or manage 
or control. It may be due, for ex- 
ample, to factors in the environment 
which it is hard to modify, like the 
appearance of some administrative 
hierarchy in any complicated society. 
Or it may be due to factors which it 
is altogether impossible to eliminate, 
like the occurrence of some frustra- 
tion in any conceivable society. 

At the least we know that children 
come into the world with a propen- 


sity, like that of all fresh protoplasm, 


to live and deal with the envire 
ment, and to develop the capacity a 
propensity to reproduce. In growi. 
up, they develop marked similarit 
—for example, in the common 4 
pearance in all, or nearly all, circu 
stances of some disposition to hosti 
angry, destructive aggression. 
also develop marked differences: 
for example, differences in the inte 
sity and frequency with which 
disposition appears in action. 

Those who observe children s 
tematically tell us, as we know, 
differences in the intensity and 
quency of hostile aggression are 
in part at least to factors that may’ 
isolated, to some extent, in study, a 
modified, to some extent, in traini! 
and control. To refresh our mi 
and to put things in our own way, * 
may observe five villains in the dran 
of childhood. The vulnerability 
these villains indicates what may 
done to eliminate them. Their inv; 
nerability, and their curious way | 
turning at times into heroes whe 
we shall want to preserve, indicz 
the limits of management and p; 
haps indeed of control. 

Children may learn increasingly) 
future generations to manage thi 
rational problem-solving capaciti 
and their nonrational characteristi 
—their loves, fears, aggressions, a1 
hatreds—alike. We cannot look fé 
ward in the next fifteen years to a: 
revolutionary improvements in the 
arts. Reflection on the factors in ch 
dren’s hostilities will serve to indies 


the possibilities of management 

d its limits. 
We shall conclude, no doubt, that 
is unsafe to trust to education for 
e control of the large-scale homicide 
at is modern war. In the next fif- 
en years we must expect that rather 
udely trained children will be for- 
ign ministers. We, their constituents, 
re doubtless no better trained our- 
Ives. We shall make, between us, 
me crucial decisions. There will be 
€ ancient tendency to make foreign 
licy the permitted opportunity for 
nacy. Our obsessional and paranoid 
aits will there receive their permit- 
sd expression. In this period we shall 
eed something besides education 
nd management. We shall need, for 
Il of us and not just those people 
ver there, policemen and control. 

We may return to the five villains 
f childhood, and after, before we go 
yn again to ourselves and our foreign 
ecretaries. These five villains are 
rustration, domination, jealousy, 
ruilt, and fear. 

Frustration in one or more of its 
nany forms appears no one knows 
10w early in childhood. Hunger, cer- 
ainly somewhat frustrating, is to be 
xpected. The desire to drink will be 
hwarted, almost inevitably, at times, 
or short periods at least. Training in 
ghysical cleanliness used to involve 
ome interruption of satisfactions, 
ome thwarting of desires. In both 
ases, we are learning now, the less 
he frustration, the less is likely to be 
he hostility, and the better in the 
ong run it will be for the child and 
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the community, other things being 
equal. 

Serious frustrations, and serious 
hostile tendencies, can be traced to 
the mother’s failure to give her love 
and a sense of safety and protection 
to the child. At some period the par- 
ents must give not only love but re- 
sistance too. The child misses some 
sense of consistent firmness in matters 
of which he can sense the significance. 
“Spoiling” is due to a kind of frus- 
tration. 

A serious source of frustration, 
though not by any means the only 
one, is parental domination, the sec- 
ond villain. Eating, sleeping, and all 
the daily routine of an infant’s life 
apparently occur in natural rhythms 
which may best be followed and not 
changed by a mother. Relationships 
and habits will thus be established 
which will prepare the way for that 
free and co-operative development of 
unique personal qualities which will 
characterize a happy childhood and 
adolescence and successful maturity 
in a democratic society. In a democ- 
racy there is, of course, authority; 
and here, too, it is not domination to 
exercise intelligent, understandable, 
and firm authority. 

The third villain is jealousy. Some- 
times it is jealousy of one parent for 
another. Commonly it is jealousy of a 
younger brother or sister for the 
mother. Many factors, all related to 
some kind of frustration, appear in 
jealousies: insecurity, loss of control 
over a situation, emulation, hostility 
to both the other parties to the tri- 
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angle, fear of their hostility, fear of 
one’s own hostility to them, hostility 
toward the self, and various forms of 
fear derived from these other factors. 
It is a turbulent phenomenon, with 
the id, the ego, and the super-ego 
now talking back to one another. It is 
an important source of the complex 
experience of guilt and so of the 
blame which citizen and foreign 
minister alike will one day be placing 
on someone else. In jealousy the loved 
figure may first become also the hated 
figure, who throughout the later 
years may constantly take new forms 
—the wife, the boss, the Jew, the for- 
eigner, whoever is at hand for con- 
venient blame. 

The fourth villain is guilt. It may 
appear in various connections, break- 
ing a vase at fourteen months, for 
example, in the house of kind parents. 
Jealousy is, of course, a frequent 
source of early and exaggerated guilt 
feelings and guilt behavior. Some 
sense of guilt may possibly be uncon- 
ditioned. Its moderate use in family 
administration may actually be 
wanted by children and may be ad- 
visable or necessary for other practi- 
cal reasons. 

This again is a villain which acts 
through later life. As blame it appears 
in countless forms, too readily wel- 
comed, in courts of law. It asks for 
senseless reparations payments and 
foolish boundaries, at international 
conferences, whether in 1919 or in 
1947. It shifts unpredictably from 
guilt to blame, from the uneasiness 
of a nation which has fought and 


dropped atomic bombs, or any? 
bombs, to blame of any other nation 
which may be causing any kind of} 
difficulty, including the frustration) 
which results from misunderstand- - 
ing. 

Fear, the fifth villain, has already: 
appeared. It is one reaction to a sense: 
of insecurity or danger. It expresses ; 
itself in feeling and action as a dispo-- 
sition toward retreat, evasion, with-- 
drawal. It is accompanied or followed, , 
in successful organisms, by a propen- : 
sity to resist, whether by evasion not 
dominated by fright, or by attack. It 
may be both a result and a cause of 
both frustration and hostility. Fear 
is commonly a factor in jealousy and 
guilt and in those persistent patterns 
of disguised jealousy and guilt which 
contribute to homicides and wars. 

One fear is worth special notice: 
the child’s fear of loss of love and re- 
jection by parents. It accompanies 
deep frustration and occasions hostil- 
ity and resentment. It is a means of 
parental domination. This fear is one 
important element in jealousy. It is 
used, consciously or unconsciously, as 
a means of discipline and a device for 
creating or accentuating a sense of 
guilt. It appears also in response to 
treatment which seems, superficially 
at least, to be of an opposite nature: 
lack of resistance and firmness at 
times, and particularly at times when 
somehow a sense of the need for pun- 
ishment arises, and its absence seems 
to indicate, somehow, neglect and in- 
difference or some fear of himself in 
the parent. 


Fear and insecurity themselves con- 
tribute not only to patterns of dis- 
guised jealousy and guilt in later life 
but to that pattern of activity in 
which a need for or disposition to 
suffering and punishment plays its 
part. The pattern may be closely asso- 
ciated with a pattern of apparently 
spontaneous cruelty to others. A com- 
mon element in the pattern is a mani- 
festation of insecure dependence on 
| others, preferably on one other, who 
will—it is hoped—protect and assume 
responsibility. It is plain how such 
patterns may contribute to dictator- 
-ships and, quite apart from dictator- 
ships, to wars. 

Frustration with its accumulating, 
or, better, conditioning or habit-form- 
ing, resentments and hostilities; 
domination; jealousy; guilt; fear— 
unconditioned or conditioned—thus 
occur in countless but probably not 


numberless permutations and com-, 


binations, in infancy and later. The 
resulting forms of adult behavior are 
well known. They are more or less 
specifically related to particular child- 
hood experiences, and again they ap- 
“pear in great variety and in a great 
variety of combinations. There is the 
obsessional’s preoccupation with eas- 
ing and saving rituals and words— 
picked up pins, reciting charms. Here 
is one source, at least, of that some- 
times rather exaggerated concern 
with religions and ideologies which 
may appear in the events leading to 
‘wars. There is paranoid hatred. The 
feared, menacing, and hated figure 


of childhood is identified with a pos- 
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sible enemy, to whom menacing con- 
duct is attributed, and who becomes 
—accordingly—the object of exagger- 
ated fear and hatred. This figure will 
commonly also be a convenient object 
to which to shift our sense of guilt; 
he will accordingly, sometimes at 
least irrespective of his own intentions 
and conduct, be blamed and con- 
demned. The need for closeness and 
warmth within a group, the need for 
suffering, the need for an object of 
hostility without the group—these, 
among others, are the phenomena of 
childhood that occur again in wars. 
There is no problem about the ap- 
pearance of these phenomena of indi- 
vidual life in group action. In many 
rather apparent ways the individual 
reaction is strengthened and rein- 
forced by the group. 

Nor is it clear that these phenom- 
ena are as peculiar to our own times 
as some suppose. There are few or no 
significant cases of consistently peace- 
ful communities, primitive or civil- 
ized, on record. Hostile group activi- 
ties or wars are characteristic phe- 
nomena of human social life. Uncon- 
ditioned or conditioned, or partly one 
and partly the other, the propensity 
to hostile aggression has expressed it- 
self intermittently in collective homi- 
cide in practically all the communi- 
ties known to man. 

With his subtle and ambiguous use 
of myth and his partly ironical tem- 
poral patterns, Toynbee shows a pro- 
found and simple but marvelously 
elaborated insight into the psychology 
of growth. At some stages of their 
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growth, cultures may be stimulated 
by wars, offensive or defensive or de- 
fensively offensive. At other stages, 
breakdown or disintegration may 
have as characteristic symptoms dif- 
ferent types of wars—centrifugal 
wars within a culture, or wars to 
establish universal states or empires. 
The peculiarity of our times is not its 
hostilities or its wars. It is an institu- 
tional situation. Democracy, or, more 
specifically, the French Revolution, 
introduced, on an unprecedented 
scale, the mass citizen army. Tech- 
nology has armed it with unprece- 
dented weapons, of which the rocket 
and the atomic bomb are the most re- 
cent to have been used. 

A judgment about the uses and 
limits of family influences in the man- 
agement and control of aggression 
will have appeared throughout this 
paper. Unconditioned or conditioned, 
hostile aggression may,’to an un- 
known extent, be more or less suc- 
cessfully managed. Some individuals 
and communities, at some times and 
places, are relatively fortunate in 
avoiding serious aggressive conflicts. 
Under present social and technologi- 
cal conditions, there is, of course, ur- 
gent biological need for minimizing 
violent conflicts. The family may do 
much to use available knowledge in 
training children in the management 
of propensities to hostile aggression. 
The family will thus gradually con- 
tribute to building a constituency for 
a world free from lethal aggression. 

But no family is now in a position 
to train an infant born this year in 


time to help get the world out of 
the institutionalized emotionalis 
of foreign affairs. Students of famil 
life have thus two opportunities. On 
is to help in the long process of de 
veloping individuals’ capacities to us 
and to manage the nonrational hu 
man characteristics in such a way 
to make life increasingly secure, ven 
turesome, effective, happy, pleasant, 
and cheerful. The other, if they see 
some force in the position stated here, 
is to use their knowledge and expe- 
rience to help in the work of those: 
responsible for government and for- 
eign affairs. Here they may properly 
emphasize, among other things, the! 
difficulties of management and the} 
urgent need for critical and powerful | 
control. 


Il 
After childhood, everyone, of! 


course, continues to meet frustrations; 
and to express, manage, and control| 
hostile aggressions. Learning and| 
growth involve a constant effort to) 
go beyond present capacities, and the: 
resulting frustrations may be mini-- 
mized but not altogether prevented. 
There are some frustrations, along ; 
with the opportunities for happiness, , 
in every marriage. Frustrations are: 
among the results of depressions and | 
wars. They occur as a result of failure : 
to reach the goals of business or pro-. 
fessional ambition. Changes in reli- 
gions, world views, and social ide- 
ologies may occasion insecurity and 
frustrations. 

The intellectual may easily esti- 
mate incorrectly the seriousness of 


y 7 
a 


ia 

hese various frustrations. He may 
Xaggerate the seriousness of reli- 
ious and philosophical change for 
€ average man. He is likely to un- 
erestimate the satisfaction which 
many take in moderate, competitive 
uccess in business or government. 
ne academic intellectual not infre- 
uently puts a high value on a rather 
ell-safeguarded kind of security; 
d, as a result, he may overestimate 
e effects of the corresponding kind 
of insecurity. In his concern for dis- 
rovery and generalization, he may 
reat possible causal relationships as 
well established. He may idealize the 
past and overlook the advantages of 
the present. 

It is possible, indeed, to look at 
many sources of frustration in an- 
other way. They are, in Toynbee’s 
scheme of things, challenges. There 
is a challenge in a courtship, in the 
effort to produce and accumulate 
wealth, in a political campaign. The 
challenge, if it is not overwhelming, 
is the occasion for growth, for pleas- 
urable and vigorous activity, for suc- 
sess and victory. Here is the aggres- 
sive struggle with the natural and 
human environment which permits 
us to speak of constructive aggres- 
sion. It is the organism’s activity in 
avercoming serious obstacles to effec- 
tive life. Effective life in turn is likely 
0 consist, at least partly, in just this 
kind of activity. 

The similarity between construc- 
‘ive aggressive energy and destruc- 
ive aggression thus appears along 
with the difference. Clinical experi- 
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ence indicates that constructive pro- 
pensities may be impaired if destruc- 
tive propensities are too well con- 


-trolled. In particular, the man whose 


fear of his own destructive propensi- 
ties leads him to an extremely kind 
and protective type of overt action 
not infrequently finds himself more 
or less incapacitated for constructive 
activity. 

It will have been observed also that 
destructive hostility has its uses also 
in everyday life. Real enemies do 
appear. One who has healthy confi- 
dence or satisfaction in his own life 
may find it.necessary to fight an 
enemy in one way or another and 
destroy him. 

If theories of frustration or other 
kinds of conditioning appear inade- 
quate to explain the kind and amount 
of destructive aggression in the hu- 
man species, that may be some slight 
evidence for a theory of uncondi- 
tioned propensities to destruction. 
Until we are able to choose between 
them, or to decide on some alterna- 
tive, each theory may have its own 
uses. 

From childhood on there is, at any 
rate, increasing reason for accepting 
a certain amount of hostile aggression 
as a natural element in each individu- 
al’s behavior. We shall not impair 
constructive energies by excessive 
fear of destructive energy. We shall 
accept, without too great alarm or 
disturbance, a certain amount of de- 
structively aggressive behavior on the 
part of ourselves, our friends, and 
our relations. If we are wise, we shall 
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not easily let this normal expression 
of life turn friends, relations, or ac- 
quaintances into enemies. It seems 
likely that there is less danger to the 
common objectives of life in the fail- 
ure to recognize an enemy than there 
is in the disposition resulting from 
our own and others’ hostilities to turn 
friends or neutrals into enemies. 
When the child becomes the parent, 
he may thus in turn add to the risks 
of generating new hostility created by 
the villains of childhood. 

The familiar everyday hostile pro- 
pensities must, like the need for inde- 
pendence and the need for self-sup- 
port, be recognized and accepted, 
along with winter and summer, by 
all of us. Various devices for making 
this recognition explicit have been 
reported. A place or time or manner 
may be specified, for example, in 
which expressions of anger are per- 
mitted. It is doubtful whether giving 
such significance to special conditions 
is altogether useful. Constructive 
energy and aggressiveness may lead 
through frustration to hostile aggres- 


sion, or it may arise in other ways, 


unpredictably, in countless varieties 
of circumstances, in daily life. Rec- 
ognition and acceptance of the char- 
acter and existence of hostile aggres- 
sion will enable us to supplement the 
training of childhood in its use and 
management. We shall be able to see 
also that extreme forms of hostile 
aggression in ourselves and others 
will require for the visible future the 
services of policemen. 

Practices which are useful in every- 


day life have their place also in 
negotiations of foreign secretari 
and the relationships between cor 
munities. Foreign secretaries will n: 
neglect the possibility that eve 
powerful community is inevita 
the enemy of some other one or mor 
If this is the case, diplomacy 
war are closely related and persiste2 
elements, whatever form they ta 
in international relationships. F 
eign secretaries may perhaps at 
time in history take some sligt 
chances on another view of hume 
relationships. They may recogniz 
and accept the normal occurrence « 
aggression and hostility between inc 
viduals and peoples. Then they mz 
smile and go to work, without alloy 
ing a series of cumulative reaction 
to prepare for the destruction of ma 
kind. Among other jobs, forei 
secretaries in such a mood will recog 
nize that any nation, including th 
own, may need at times to be cop 
trolled by an international force; an 
they will take steps to provide for tH 
creation and operation of such 
force. 

These foreign secretaries wi 
recognize that their predecesso; 
throughout the history of the worl 
have not done very well for us. The 
have acted like poorly trained chi 
dren. As adults, they have failed t 
see in perspective the aggressive tenc 
encies of mankind. They have nc 
yet devised the simple means neede 
to prevent these tendencies fror 
causing destruction and to releas 
them for constructive uses. 


IV 


The United States has now as- 
umed, among other enterprises, the 
sk of containing Russia in eastern 
rope. We are thus concerned with 
area in which from the time of 
ucydides and before until 1914 
nd after instructive and important 
anifestations of group hostile ag- 
ression have occurred. 

Take, for example, the events lead- 
ng to the war of 1914. These are the 
vents which started the three great 
nd overshadowing conflicts of our 
ime. As we recall them, we may 
ecall further the negotiations of Mr. 
Byrnes, to which we shall finally re- 
turn. 

On a quiet Sunday in June, 1914, 
Serbian nationalists murdered an 
Austrian archduke. The assassins or 
patriots were associated with Serbian 
army officers, though perhaps not 
with the government. The aggrega- 
tion of nations which constituted the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire was not 
secure. There was considerable opin- 
ion that it was now the sick man of 
Europe and that it might be expected 
to follow the Turkish Empire into 
impotence and disintegration. Russia 
was expected to contend strongly for 
the position of Austria in eastern 
Europe. Russia was generally recog- 
nized as Serbia’s backer. Serbian 
nationalists, seeking to help Austrian 
Serbs into a new Serbia, depended in 
the end on Russian support. Learn- 
ing from her defeat by Japan, Russia 
was reorganizing and strengthening 
her army. The reorganization was 
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expected to be complete in two or 
three years. 

Germany was an ally of Austria, 
and the contender with Russia for 
power and leadership in eastern 
Europe. Austria, Germany, and— 
halfheartedly—Italy were allied in a 
combination to rival the combination 
of France and Russia, which had 
some reason in a crisis to count on 
British support. 

The Serbian crisis looked for three 
or four weeks less serious than other 
crises which had in recent years been 
surmounted in Europe. The Ger- | 
mans and Austrians thought Aus- 
trian security required severe pun- 
ishment for Serbia. On the whole, 
their responsible officials expected 
Europe to understand that. The 
Kaiser, indeed, told his careful and 
moderate foreign minister that if he 
had to fight Russia, he would rather 
fight in 1914 than in 1917. Though 
less indiscreet and more moderate, he 
thus anticipated Governor Earle’s ad- 
vocacy of the preventive attack. 

With somewhat hesitant and vacil- 
lating and ambiguous German back- 
ing, Austria was more severe with 
Serbia than Europe had anticipated. 
The fears, ambitions, and hostilities 
of England, France, and Russia came 
quickly to a climax. Austria was com- 
mitted to attacking Serbia, and Ger- 
many to backing Austria. For four 
or five days frantic statesmen on both 
sides tried to prevent a war without 
yielding their positions. Austria at- 
tacked Serbia. Russia mobilized. On 
the fifth week end since the murder, 
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the outnumbered Germans, with two 
fronts to protect, began the war with 
the attack which they considered pre- 
ventive. 

After its conclusion, the struggle 
was renewed. The victorious Euro- 
pean powers followed the habitual 
course of fear, suspicion, domination, 
condemnation, and hatred. Their con- 
duct of affairs was bound, as we can 
now see, to lead to Hitler in 1933 
and to the battles of Britain, Stalin- 
grad, and Midway, which, like Traf- 
algar and Moscow in their day, 
turned the war of 1939 into victory 
for the Allies. 

There are consequences in detail 
which remind us of parallels to Serbia 
today. An American adviser at a 1919 
peace conference objected to taking 
what is now northeastern Greece 
from Bulgaria and giving it to Greece 
as spoils of her limited participation 
in the war. Ethnic, economic, and 
political considerations weighed then, 
as they may do now, in favor of giv- 
ing this territory, with direct access 
to the Mediterranean, to Bulgaria. 
The matter was probably of more 
consequence then than now. Yet here 
is one corner of the ancient cock- 
fighting pit of Europe into which 
we have now moved. We know little 
about it and think little of it. Never- 
theless, the intricate hatreds of Bal- 
kan politics may combine with the 
struggle between us and Russia, 
somewhat as in Serbia in 1914, to 
produce the next explosion of fear, 
hatred, and ambition. 

It is said that we are not imperial- 


ists, like Germany of 1914, and tha 
if we get into trouble or launch 
preventive attack against Russia, it 
will not be our fault. In the nine+ 
teenth century, however, we con 
quered the better part of a rather 
large continent. We then rounde 
it out with control of the strategi 
Caribbean Sea. The War of 1812 an 
the wars with Mexico and Spain ar 
now recognized as rather simple war 
for conquest. It is not only for ra- 
tional reasons that most of us would: 
be unwilling to give California ba 
to Mexico or the Isthmus to the Re 
public of Panama. Our fears and 
prides and propensities to hostile ag- 
gression have not been altogether dif- 
ferent from those of other peoples.. 
As we step into cockpits in the? 
Balkans, in Iran, and in China, we: 
may get guidance from others’ experi-- 
ence. 

In fact, for a time, following 1900,, 
we joined Great Britain in the posi-- 
tion toward Russia later taken by: 
Austria and Germany—the position | 
to which we have now returned. The : 
position was outlined in 1900 in The. 
Problem of Asia, written by our 
famous systematic imperialist, Ad- 
miral Mahan. It was maintained by 
his friend, Theodore Roosevelt, in 
backing Japan at the time of her war 
with Russia, and helping Japan to get 
her first substantial and secure inter- 
ests in Manchuria and Korea. 

The position was simple. The 
United States must join Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy—on the way through 
the Mediterranean to the Orient— 


Sl , 


nd Japan in containing Russia (then 
lied with France). Russian pres- 
ure must be expected and resisted 
articularly in the approaches to the 
astern Mediterranean and the Per- 
ian Gulf and in China. For eco- 
omic reasons, but still more because 
f rivalries for security and power, 
ontrol of China was the objective 
£ the world-wide strategy. 

After the Japanese victory in 1905 
e United States and Great Britain 
ere succeeded by Austria, Germany, 
nd later again Japan, as leaders in 
pposition to Russia. Promptly on 
e defeat of Germany and Japan in 
945, Mr. Byrnes brought us back 
nto our old position. 

_ He may have acted wisely. What 
else could he have done? Well, Stalin 
does not seem an altogether standard 
type. However much theological non- 
sense Marx may have written (along 
with the stimulating economics), it 
is reasonable to suppose that the suc- 
sessors to the czars are relatively 
practical men. There is no reason to 
think that they are more obsessional 
and paranoid, more disposed to fear 
ind hate, than we. 

_In the long run we all need a 
policeman, and arguments have been 
advanced elsewhere for giving our 
first attention to the organization of 
1 world military force for the protec- 
tion of peoples. In the meantime, Mr. 
Byrnes might have considered other 
possibilities. 

Suppose instead of beginning at 
once to bargain, leaving his purposes 
o be inferred from his moves, that 
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he and Mr. Bevin and Mr. Molotoy 
had sat down to spend those first ten 
days drinking a little and quietly 
talking, with a psychologist—prefer- 
ably a student of children—near at 
hand in case of need. They might 
have reviewed the state of psychologi- 
cal knowledge, and the indications 
which it gave of the dangers ahead, 
for peoples and statesmen alike, and 
the suggestions of means for avoid- 
ing these dangers. They might have 
read a chapter or two on the baboon; 
not, as we have seen, that we know 
our native endowments; but it is pos- 
sible that the study of baboons ex- 
plains us, and entertaining the possi- 
bility might be at once stimulating 
and chastening. They might have 
taken a look at primitive peoples— 
relaxing for a bit, but only slightly, 
over the Todas, the Zuni, and the 
Hopi, deriving from them some 
slight encouragement. They needed 
most to look briefly at the long his- 
tory of Asia and Europe. From its 
beginning, peoples have done con- 
tinuously what Mr. Byrnes and Mr. 
Molotov were about to do, with no 
one afterward able in most cases to 
apportion any blame, and with uni- 
form results thus far. 

It is hard to see how it could have 
been a worse bet than the one that 
was made. Ten days of quiet talk 
might have been productive. There 
would have been time enough: in any 
event for resort to the ancient game 
of fear and hostility, with counter- 
move anticipating move, and move 
leading again to countermove. Even 
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today a conference devoted partly to 

fundamentals, and not exclusively to 
old-fashioned bargaining, might help 
restore us to our senses. 

The family is indeed the laboratory 
and hope of the world. Its successes 
remind us that somewhere in us and 
our children are the sources of those 
propensities—erotic, social, co-opera- 
tive—which express themselves in all 
the achievements which we con- 
sciously value. It is possible to go far 
in the management of our proto- 
plasm and its disposition to survive 
and give us pleasure. 

The family’s limitations are at the 
same time the most effective remind- 
er of the nature of our principal prob- 
lem of government and law. The 
homicides which occurred in the 
House of Atreus are symbols of the 


Text of State Department Statement on the Status of the Issue 
Which Prime Minister Stalin Has Said Might Be Profitably 
Discussed by the United States and Russia 


appearance in family life of factor 
in the drama of mankind. Those co 
cerned with families, as we all ar 
will combine our experience an 
make our best efforts to help one 09 
more families succeed. We may alse 
use our experience to warn our states 
men of the extraordinary persistence: 
and wide distribution of propensities 
to hostile aggression. These propen 
sities are to some extent subject ta 
management by families, individuals 
communities, and foreign secretariess 
To some extent, however, they still 
require community control. The serii 
ous problems of international affairs 
are psychological. If they can b 
solved, it will not be hard to develo 
effective administrative agencies fo 
the control of international hostility, 


May 19, 1948 


1. Reduction of Armaments 
THE problem of the regulation of 


conventional armaments was dis- 
cussed in the 1946 General Assembly 
of the United Nations and has since 
been under consideration in the Com- 
mission for Conventional Arma- 
ments of the Security Council. 


2. Atomic Energy 


In the field of atomic energy, agree- 
ment on an effective plan for inter- 


national control has so far been: 
blocked by the Soviet Union. 

The representation of the third: 
report of the Commission marks the: 
recognition of an impasse which has: 
existed practically since the negotia-: 
tions began almost two years and 
220 meetings ago. Fourteen out of 
seventeen of the nations which are 
now, or have been, represented on the 
Commission are agreed on the basic 
and indispensable requirements of an 


ernational control plan; the Soviet 
ion, Poland and the Ukraine have 
the only members of the Com- 
ission to disagree. 

Despite its unceasing efforts, the 
mmission has now been forced to 
clare that: “It has been unable to 
cure the agreement of the Soviet 
nion to even those elements of 
fective control considered essential 
om the technical point of view, let 
one their acceptance of the nature 
id extent of participation in the 
orld community required of all 
ations in this field by the first and 
cond reports of the Atomic Energy 
ommission.” 

In this situation, the Commission 
as concluded that for the present no 
seful purpose could be served by 
rying on negotiations at the Com- 
ission level and has referred the 
hole problem to the Security Coun- 
| with a recommendation that it be 
warded to the General Assembly. 
The conclusion that further work 
the Commission level would be 
tile does not mean that the efforts 
. achieve international control of 
omic energy are to be terminated, 
it it does mean that the Commission 
is recognized that factors necessary 
“bring about agreement on an ef- 
ctive system for the international 
ntrol of atomic energy are outside 
€ competence of the Commission. 
he United Nations is still con- 
onted with the problem of inter- 
tional control of atomic energy and 
e United States Government is still 
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ready to participate in genuinely ef- 
fective control. 


3. German Peace Settlement 

By common agreement the ques- 
tion of a German peace settlement is 
one for the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters. The Council has held two long 
meetings devoted to this subject. 
Soviet opposition to virtually every 
proposition put forward by the 
United States, Great Britain and 
France has thus far blocked all prog- 


ress on this question. 


4, Japanese Peace Settlement 

In July, 1947, the United States 
proposed to the ten other members 
of the Far Eastern Commission that 
a preliminary conference be held to 
discuss a peace treaty for Japan, the 
voting procedure of such a conference 
to be by two-thirds majority. Eight 
states indicated general agreement 
with this proposal. The Soviet Union 
held that the peace treaty problems 
should be considered by the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, composed in 
this instance of the United Kingdom, 
China, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States. 

China proposed that the peace 
treaty be considered by a conference 
of the eleven Far Eastern Commis- 
sion countries and that decisions be 
taken by a majority, which must in- 
clude the four Powers named above. 
It has so far been impossible to resolve 
the conflict between these widely dif- 
ferent concepts as to the basis on 
which the Japanese peace treaty con- 
ference should be convened. 
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5. Evacuation of Troops from China 

As of March 31, 1948, there were 
stationed in China of the armed 
forces of the United States, 1,496 
Army personnel and 4,125 Navy and 
Marine personnel. These forces re- 
main in China at the request of the 
National Government. 


6. Evacuation of Troops from Korea 

With respect to the suggestion that 
United States and Soviet occupation 
forces be withdrawn from Korea, 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly, by resolution of November 14, 
1947, recommended a plan for the 
early achievement of Korean inde- 
pendence, to be followed promptly 
by the withdrawal of all foreign 
armed forces. 

The General Assembly constituted 
a United Nations Commission to as- 
sist in this program. The Ukraine 
was elected to membership on the 
Commission but refused to serve. The 
U.S.S.R. denied the United Nations 
Commission entry into the Northern 
Zone of Korea. It has not only refused 
to collaborate in any way in the im- 
plementation of the United Nations 
plan but has attempted to proceed 
unilaterally with a plan of its own 
which threatens to lead to civil war 
among the Koreans themselves. 


7. Respect for National Sover- 
eignty and Noninterference in 
Domestic Affairs 

The facts bearing on this subject 
are too voluminous for recapitulation 
here. The actions and policies of the 
two Governments in this respect are 


on ana 


a matter of public record, and speal 
for themselves. 


8. Military Bases 


The policy of the United States i 
this respect has been governed by 
the unanimous resolution of tha 
United Nations General Assembly o 
December 14, 1946, which mak 
the retention of armed forces on the 
territories of members conditiona 
upon the freely and publicly ex 
pressed consent of such members. . 

In accordance with Article 103 o@ 
the Charter, the United States has 
made it a practice to register wi 
the United Nations General Assem 
of agreements. It is of interest to not 
that the United States has propose 
in the Security Council that arme 
forces acting under the Securi 
Council have unlimited rights of pas+ 
sage and rights to use bases wherever: 
located. The U.S.S.R. has rejectedt 
this proposal. 


9. International Trade 


The representatives of twenty-three: 
countries attended the session of the! 
Preparatory Committee for the 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment which was held in 
Geneva in the summer of 1947, The 
representatives of fifty-six nations 
participated in the final Conference 
on Trade and Employment held in 
Havana, Cuba, from November, 
1947, to March, 1948. This confer- 
ence agreed upon the charter for an 
International Trade Organization, 
one of the main purposes of which is 


Oh 


fe. 


he elimination of all forms of dis- 
Timination in international trade. 
[he Soviet Government declined to 
articipate in either of these meetings. 


10. Assistance to War-devastated 
Countries 


The aid being extended by the 
Jnited States to other countries on 
1 world-wide scale, through both 
Jnited Nations channels and others, 
should be an adequate answer to this 
soint. In the case of the European 
Recovery Program, in which the 
J.S.S.R. declined to participate, the 
oroposal to create a new organization 
ame from the participating Euro- 
ean countries. 


11. Human Rights 
The United Nations turned to the 


question of human rights as one of 
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its first tasks and its work in this field 
is well advanced. The Human Rights 
Commission, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, may short- 
ly recommend a draft declaration and 
covenant of human rights to the 
Economic and Social Council and to 
the General Assembly. 

Since both the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States are active members of 
the Human Rights Commission, it 
is difficult to see how this matter 
could be advanced in any other 
forum. It lies in the nature of this sub- 
ject that it is imminently a multi- 
lateral and international problem and 
both the Soviet Union and the United 
States have, in the United Nations 
Commission, a wholly adequate 
forum in which to put forward their 
views. 
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